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SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1839. Nomper 35. 





RURAL SKETCHES,—BY A RAMBLER. 





Original. 





MAY. 


Tue month of May is often personified as a beautiful vir- 
gin in the early ripeness of her charms, and he who is in- 
sensible to female beauty and loveliness, seems to be en- 
dowed with hardly less of the noble traits of humanity, than 
he who can behold without enthusiasm the lovely appear- 
All the budding off- 
spring of April have now ripened into bloom, and a still 
greater number of radiant things, hardly imagined during 
the last month, are now gradually putting on their summer 
Our 
spring does not, like the same season in the far northern 
latitudes, awake suddenly into perfect greenness, out of the 
bosom of the snows of winter, but it lingers along for more 
than two months from its commencement, like that long 
twilight of purple and crimson that ushers in the mornings 
And there is something delightful in this pro- 
longation of the season of hopes and promises, though fre- 


ance of nature at the present time. 


livery, to unite with the spangled multitude of June. 


of summer. 


quently interrupted with short periods of wintry gloom, 
which seem designed as a blessing from heaven, like the 
extension of the period of youth, as the time of our most 
exquisite enjoyments. 

Our ideas of the month of May, being in a great measure 
derived from the descriptions of English poets and rural au- 
thors, abound in very many pleasing fallacies. There are 
no seas of waving grass and fields of heading grain in the 
New England May, and until the month is nearly spent, the 
greater part of the fruit trees have not yet put forth their 
blossoms. Nature is not yet clothed in the fulness of her 
beauty, but she is lovelier than ever she will be in the fu- 
ture. Her very imperfections are charming, inasmuch as 
they are the budding of perfection, and afford us the agree- 
able sentiment of beauty united with progression. There is 
a grace in that species of imperfection, which, so far from 
implying defect, is but the symbol of increasing loveliness, 
more interesting than perfection itself, which is necessarily 
associated with the idea of discontinued progression. 
this sentiment which renders a young girl more lovely and 
interesting with her imperfect graces, than when she has 


attained the finishing beauty of womanhood ; and by con- 


founding imperfection with defect, we are often led to admire 
even the foibles of youth, under the vain conceit that a 
foible may ripen into a virtue! As the buds only of a plant 
will produce leaves and flowers, and as the tender spines will 
never grow into any thing but thorns, so in the youthful 
character, it is only the unripened or imperfect graces that 
will ever become virtues, while the foibles, if not pruned off, 
will surely harden into vices. 


One of the most agreeable pursuits connected with the 
study of nature, is to watch the progress of vegetation, from 


the éarliest greenness of the landscape, and the first sprout- 
ing of the herbs, unfolding of the leaves and opening of the 
buds, until every herb, tree and flower, has expanded and 
brightened inte the full radiance of summer. While the 
earth exhibits only a few occasional stripes of verdure, 
along the borders of the shallow lakes and rivulets, and on 
the hill-sides that are watered by the oozing fountains just 


beneath the surface, we may observe the rich plumage of 
the tasseled trees and shrubs, consisting of a profusion of 


blossoming fringe, varying in color from a light yellow to a 
dark orange or brown, and robing the swamps with a flowery 
magnificence, that forms a striking contrast with the general 
nakedness of the plain. As this plumage fades, by the 
withering of the catkins, the leaf buds of the trees gradual- 
ly put off their scaly coverings, in which the infant bud has 
been cradled during the winter, and the tender fan-shaped 
leaves, in plaited folds and of different hues, come forth in 
millions, and yield to the whole forest a golden and ruddy 


|turf that bounds the edges of the grey rocks that form so 
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imaginations filled with the rural descriptions of this anni- 
versary, as it is in England, after hunting in vain for snow- 
drops, and primroses, and daisies, return home with a simple 
garland of evergreens, gemmed with a few violets and ane- 
mones. After May-day every morning sun seems to be 
greeted with a fresh troop of these little gaudy visitants, un- 
tilevery knoll sparkles with them, and every pathway is 
embroidered with them, as if they were planted there on 
purpose to cheer the heart of man. May opens with a few 
blossoms of the coltsfoot, the liverwort, the buckbean, the 
Solomon’s seal, or wild lily of the valley ; and quite a mul- 
titude of an humble species of blue violets, of that kind 
which delights in occupying the grassy mounds in the coun- 
try burial places, are scattered over the southern slopes of 
the pastures. At the same time, in the open places in the 
woods, by a delicious perfume that seems to rise from be- 
neath your footsteps, you may discover that rare and curious 
trailing shrub, unrivalled in the delicacy of its blossoms and 
the fragrance of its odors, which has received the very ap- 
propriate name of ground laurel. It is an evergreen, and 
comes to perfection before the first of May, and its flowers 
have generally faded before the tardy rambler has com- 
menced his walks. 

Not long after May-day, the green plains are so full of 
dandelions and buttercups, of the most brilliant yellow hues, 
that they seem to be literally smiling upon you from every 
border. Children are always greatly delighted with these 
flowers, and they cannot look upon them without feeling 
sudden emotions of cheerfulness and hilarity. After these 
flowers have appeared, your eye, as it wanders over the vil- 
lage landscape, will rest upon hundreds of young children, 
on a sunny afternoon, who have left their active sports, to 
gather these brightest gems of the season, with which they 
have associated many interesting superstitious conceits, and 
whose novelty gives them a tenfold value in their sight. A 
whole troop of wild geraniums, white and yellow violets, 
various species of wood-sorrel, dragon-flowers, arbutus, 
ginsengs, cornels, silver-weed and cinquefoils, bring up 
the rear in the procession of May ; and during all this time, 
those little flowers which have been very aptly chosen as the 
symbols of innocence, the Houstonia carulea commencing 
in the latter part of April, with a few scanty blossoms, grow 
every day more and more abundant, until their countless 
millions resemble a thin but interminable wreath of snow 
flakes distributed over the hills and plains. 

Though we cannot find in May those brilliant colors 
among the leaves of the forest trees, which are the charm of 
the landscape in the month of October, yet perhaps the 
present month is richer in beautiful contrasts than any other 
season. These contrasts increase in beauty and variety 
until the beginning of June. In the early part of May, 
amidst the general nakedness of the woods, may be seen 
here and there a willow full of bright golden tassels, a ma- 
ple with buds, blossoms and foliage of crimson, and inter- 
spersed among these, a few pines, junipers, spruces and 
other evergreens, which seem to stand out among them, like 
the natives of another clime. As the season advances, 
while these contrasts remain, new ones are continually ri- 
sing, as one tree after another puts out its early foliage, 
each one of them exhibiting a tint peculiar not only to the 
species, but often to the individual and situation, until hardly 
two trees in the whole wood are alike in color. As the fo- 
liage ripens, the different shades of green become more tho- 
roughly blended into a single uniform tint; but ere this 
process of assimilation has hardly commenced, the different 
fruit trees have expanded their blossoms, and have brought 
a new spectacle of contrasts into your sight. First of all, 
the peach trees, with their bright pink flowers, that appear 
before the leaves, and cause the whole tree to resemble a 
single and uniform bouquet ; then the pears, with corols of 
perfect whiteness, internally fringed with brownish anthers, 
like long dark eye-lashes, which give them almost the coun. 


\splendor, like the tints of the clouds, that curtain the sum- 
mer horizon. Though there is an undefinable beauty in the 
tender and variegated! hues of the foliage, which at this time 
may be compared to the mingled flushes of health and mod. 
esty on the young virgin cheek, yet this is far from being 
lthe most interesting circumstance of the season. While the 
trees are expanding their leaves, the earth is daily becoming 
greener with every night-fall of dew, and thousands of 
flowers awake into a new birth with every morning sun. 
At first a few scattering violets upon the hill-sides, which 
daily grow thicker and thicker, until they are more numerous 
than the stars of heaven, then a single dandelion, which ap- 
pears but as the harbinger of millions in less than a week, 
all gradually multiply, bringing along in their rear a count- 
less troop of anemones, saxifrages, geraniums, buttercups, 
columbines, and everlastings, until the landscape is gemmed 
with the universal wreath of Spring. 

One of the earliest flowering shrubs in our meadows, ex- 
cepting the tasseled plants, and one of the most: beautiful 
upon examination, with, its evergreen myrtle foliage, its 
slender, nodding branches, and its long rows of white cup- 
shaped blossoms, like those of the lily of the valley, is the 
low andromeda. It is the first of its elegant tribe, it grows 
along the borders of the lakes and the wet meadows, and is 
in full perfection as soon as the first of May. Similar in its 
aspect to the andromeda, and appearing very early on the 





conspicuous a feature in a New England landscape, we ob- 
serve a very delicate and humble shrub, which, if it bore no 
fruit, would be greatly prized for its flowers. It is the low 
blueberry, one of the prettiest vernal ornaments of our bar- 
ren hills, scarcely ever rising above a foot in height, and 
clothed with thick clusters of little flower cups, of a kind of 
pearly or transparent whiteness, slightly tinged with red. 
This humble shrub is rapidly succeeded by all the varieties 
of the blueberry, until the hills are all glowing with their 
whiteness, and the whole atmosphere is perfumed by their 
fragrance. These are the shrubs in our climate that most 
resemble the heaths, which are some of the most exquisite 
of all nature’s floral productions, and not to be found among 
our native plants. 

While the swamps are still gleaming with the imperfect 
tints of the sprouting foliage, you may observe rising up in 
solitary brightness, arrayed with an exuberance of white 
flowers, less delicate than those of the andromeda, but far 
more showy and magnificent, the tall branches of the swamp 
pyrus, a shrub that bears the earliest flowers and fruits of 
all the fruit-bearing trees. The pyrus is the forerunner of 
many other elegant flowering shrubs. After this appear in 
succession, the common thorn, with its white rosaceous 
flowers, in perfectly circular clusters ; the barberry, with its 
full plumage of golden racemes, clothing it from the extremi- 
ties of the branches down almost to its roots; the early 
blushing azalea, or pink honeysuckle, the adntired of all 
beholders, scented like the marvel of Peru, and creeping 
close to the earth, as if it was timid of observation ; the 
wild dwarf cherry, bearing elegant spikes of gaudy but del- 
icate blossoms, arranged fantastically at right angles with 
the twigs that support them; the more humble aralia, or 
spikenard, with its single branch rising like a leaf-stem out of 
the earth, and its three globular clusters of greenish blos- 
soms, creeping with its subterranean stem along the edges 
of the woods and near the walls and fences ; all these ele- 
gant shrubs appear one after another, until at length, as if 
nature was desirous of concentrating all our admiration 
upon a single plant, appears the gorgeous Canadian rhodo- 
ra, which marks the era of the departure of Spring and the 
commencement of the reign of summer. 

Except in extraordinary seasons, we must hunt over a 
large space of country, before the first of May, to find more 
than four or five species of wild-flowers ; and the young 
children who have planned a May-day festivity, having their 
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tenance of life; ie a great variety of cherry trees, that | ldo ebélience to » ber beneficent laws. I would lead him toa 
exhibit their iene and flowers at the same time, intermin-||commanding view of the lovely prospect, that he may gaze 
gled together, and last of all the apple trees, with blossoms |/awhile upon those objects, which he has so often admired on 


slave ran to the encampment of the horses to ascertain. 
The groom told him that the Bey clapped his hands three 
times, which was the concerted signal, that he took the horse 








of every variety of shade, between a bright pink or purple ||the canvass of the artist, and which nature here exhibits i in} to his tent, that the Bey mounted at once, and rode off to the 


and a pure white, all come’ forth, one after another, until|jall their living beauty. While the gales are wafting to hi- || 
the whole earth seems to be one perfect Eden of flowers. 
Daring the last week in May, if you should take your|jorchards, and the notes of warbling birds are echoing all| 
stand upon an eminence that commands an extensive view |/around in harmonious confusion, I would point to him the} 
of the country, you will be persuaded that the prospect is|/neat little cottages, which are dotted about, like palaces of 
far more magnificent than at midsummer. You then look |/content, in all parts of the landscape. I would then direct 
not at individuals, but groups. Before you lies an ample |/his attention to the happy laborers in the field, and the neatly| 
meadow, entirely destitute of trees, except a few noble elms, |/dressed, smiling, ruddy and playful children, in their green | 
the monarchs of the New England forest, robed in fruits||and flowery adietion, and before the open doors of the|| 
and budding leaves which yield them a general tint of brown ; ||cottages ; and then I would ask him, if he is still ignorant of| 
here and there a clump of pines, and long rows of birches, the causes of his own unhappiness, or of the abundant | 
willows and alders, bordering the streams that meander || sources of enjoyment which nature has freely offered, for the| 
along the valley, exhibiting every variety of green tints in||participation of all her creatures. Ww. F. | 
their foliage. In all parts of the prospect, separated by ae oe 
square fields of tiJlage land, of different greens, according 
to the nature of the grain with which they are planted, you THE BEDOUIN ROBBER, 
behold innumerable orchards, some on the hill side and re-|} [Extracted from a book of travels in the East, by Alexander Dumas ] 


ceiving the direct beams of the sun, and others on a level|| Sarem was an Arab, a humble son of a wandering tribe, | 


plain, exhibiting their shady rows, with their flowers just in|/who, in his childhood, manifested a strong predeliction and 
that state of advancement, which serves to make the bud-j/a great talent for thieving. This propensity was encour-| 
ded trees which are red and purple, contrast finely with the ‘aged by his parents, who saw the advantage that would 
fully blown trees which are white. These fruit trees may |/accrue to his after life, if his present efforts were well di-| 
be seen for miles, in various parts of the country, as far as|/rected. Salem, thus stimulated, was taught to respect the) 
your eye can reach, along the borders of the less frequented ||property of his own tribe, and its allies, and to exercise his 
roadsides and farms. budding faculties on those with whom he was at enmity 


As if designed to make a striking contrast with these||He was supple as a serpent; active as a panther; light as a 
flowering orchards, you see here and there a shapeless||gazelle. He could glide under a tent without moving its | 


swamp, wita the tops of the trees scarcely towering above||curtains or grating the sand; leap at a bound a torrent fif- 
the level of the surrounding plain, covered with the dark, ||teen feet in breadth; and outrun the trot of a dromedary. 


sombre foliage of junipers and cypresses, a place that seems|| His various abilities were rapidly developed. Instead of | 


the very abode of melancholy and sorrow. Yet this renders|/attacking an isolated tent or an imprudent traveller by 
the landscape more cheerful, by acting as a foil upon the|/night, he assembled the young men of his tribe, who recog- 
bright colors that every where else surround you. The/|nized him as their chief, and undertook the most important, 
very notes of the birds seem to correspond with the charac-|/expeditions. . 
ter of the scenery, and serve to enliven the contrasts that||/ Sometimes he would spread a report that a richly- -freighted. 
are presented to your eye. In the open flowery plain, you|/caravan was to pass ; and when the warriors of the different, 
hear a thousand chattering birds and brisk warblers, more||tribes were assembled at the point indicated, he would assail 
especially the merry bobalink and the shrill oriole, among)|their tents, where only old men and children remained, and 
the gleaming blossoms of the fruit trees, while from the! carry off their provisions and cattle. 
dark cypress groves you hear the scream of the jay, the|} At other times, when a caravan was in reality to pass, he | 
cawing of the raven, or perhaps, in beautifully solemn tones, ||would send an Arab to the tribes on the look out for it, to 
the melancholy song of the hermit thrush, that seems to de-|/tell them their encampments were attacked: the warriors 


uaprres ; | 
light in solitude. would of course instantly return to their tents ; while Salem, | 


The air is now scented with every variety of perfumes, |jieft sole master of the desert, would pillage the caravan | 
laid himself down flat on the sand, the color of which was 


and every new path in our rambling brings us into a new| 
atmosphere, as well as a new prospect. It is during the! 
prevalence of a still south wind, that the herbs and flowers ||the Bey of Suez. Suez is the entrepot of India—the door of, 
exhale the most powerful odors. The plants generate more||Arabia. Already half ruined by the discovery of the pas-| 
perfumery in a warm air, on account of the greater rapidity ||sage of the Cape of Good Hope, it is only at long intervals 
of their growth ; and if the wind is still and moist, the|/that a caravan visits it. The Bey was therefore seriously 
odors, as they escape, do not rise so high and are not so, disturbed by the success of Salem, and he gave strict orders 
widely dissipated, being retained near the surface of the|/that the brigand should be taken. A whole year passed, 
earth by mixing with the invisible moisture of the atmos-||however, in fruitless attempts to obey this mandate : and 
phere. Hence a nosegay, while fresh, is more fragrant that, not because Salem concealed himself; on the contrary, | 
when gathered in a southeast wind, than at any other time.| \lhis ravages were daily increasing ; but he always managed 
The best time for rambling, if you would breathe the sweet to slip through the fingers of his pursuers, with a dexterity 
breath of flowers, is when a perfect calm prevails among |and boldness, that irritated the Bey almost to madness. He 
the elements, when the temperature is rather sultry, and|/then resolved to go himself in search of the robber, and he 
while the beams of the sun are tinged with a kind of ruddy ||swore never to return to Suez, unless he brought Salem a, 
glow by shining through an almost invisible haze. A blind || prisoner with him. 
man might then at once determine, as he was led over the|| He accordingly encamped on the route from Suez to Cairo, 
country, whether he was in meadow or upland, and the na-/|(on the precise spot, as it happened, where we were now. 


without molestation. 








These bold and frequent depredations reached the ear of | 


desert. 


senses the sweet perfumes of the surrounding groves ontt For an instant the Bey seemed determined to decapitate 


the slave, the sentinel, and the groom ; but he reflected that 
‘this would not bring back his lost property, and that since 
{he had been himself caught napping, it was no matter for 
|just surprise or anger that their inferior natures were gulled. 
He spent three whole days and nights in unavailing at- 
tempts to solve this riddle. At last, he determined to apply 
to Salem himself, as the surest way of gaining the desired 
information. He therefore caused this to be proclaimed 
among the surrounding tribes, —that if Salem would come 
||and relate to him, personaily, the circumstances of a theft, 





| the boldness and dexterity of which proclaimed him to be 


the perpetrator, no harm should befall him: but that he 
| would give him for his journey, a thousand piastres, (nearly 
three hundred francs :) he farther promised, on the word of 
'a Mussulman,—and in the East the word is sacred —that 
as soon as Salem had communicated the facts, he should be 
free to go where he pleased. 

He was not kept long in suspense. That very evening 
an Arab, twenty-five or six years of age, of short stature, 
slender form, lively eyes, and free, boid manner, presented 
himself before the tent of the Bey. He was dressed in a 
plain frock of blue cotton. On being admitted to the tent, 


.||he declared his readiness to divulge the secret of the robbery. 


| The Bey received him as he had promised to do, and re- 


peated the offer of a thousand piastres, with a reasonable 
| proviso, however, that he, the Bey, should first be satisfied 
of the truth of the statement about to be made. 

Salem met this suggestion by proposing that the Bey 
should replace, with others, the various missing articles, in 
exactly the same position they occupied on the night of their 
disappearance ; and that the sentinel should be commanded 
to allow him egress, and the groom to obey him as before. 

The Bey assented to this. He suspended another sabre 
on the pole that sustained his tent ; threw another machallah 
on the divan ; placed another purse under his pillow; or- 
|dered another horse to be saddled; and then lay down on 
|his couch as he had done on the preceding evening; only, 
this time he kept his eyes as wide open as possible. Every 
|man then went to his post, and the second representation 
|took place in the presence of the whole army. 

Salem retired about fifty paces from the tent, where he 
removed his frock and the girdle that bound it, and then 


so similar to the color of his skin, that one could not be dis- 
tinguished from the other. He now crawled along like a 
serpent toward the tent. From time to time, as if to give 
his exhibition the show of reality, he raised his head and 
reconnoitered the ground; then, having assured himself that 


‘all was quiet, he continued his course slowly and silently. 


In this manner he at length reached the tent: he passed 
his head beneath the curtain, and the Bey, who as yet had 
seen nothing, and heard nothing,—not even the slightest 
motion of the curtain, although he had not ceased to watch 
it, —now suddenly perceived two eyes, steady and brilliant 
;as those of a lynx, fixed upon his face. His first emotion 
| was fear, for he was totally unprepared for such an appari- 
tion ; but recollecting that the whole was only a play, he re- 


|| mained motionless, as if asleep. 


After a mute inspection, the eyes disappeared ; and fora 
few moments nothing was heard but the grating of the sand 





ture of the vegetation with which he was surrounded, by the| 
perfumes of the air. In the pine woods, there is even in| 
the winter season a delicious terebinthine odor, and in the | 
oak woods, the exhalations from the dry and withered leaves, | 
resemble even in spring, the fragrance of an autumnal land-! 
scape. There is a constant change of odors as you pass | 
from one place to another, and the fragrance of the atmos-| 
phere yields no inconsiderable part of the pleasure of a, 
ramble in the month of May. 

Now let the dweller in the city, who, rich in all luxurious 
possessions, sighs for that bliss which he wenders his wealth | 
has not procured, come forth from his artificial home, and 
pay a short visit to nature in the country. Let him come in | 


ijhalting ;) and surrounded by his most faithful troops, guarded | under the sentinel’s feet. Suddenly the light was ovstructed 





the afternoon, when the declining sun casts a beautiful sheen 


\by the most vigilant sentinels, his swiftest steed saddled 


and ready for instant pursuit—he ungirded his sabre, took | 


off his machallah, placed his purse under his pillow, threw. 
himself on his carpet, offered up his prayers to Mahomet,' 
and fell asleep in full assurance of the protection of Allah’ 


The next morning, at day-break, the Bey arose. —The| 
‘night had passed tranquilly. No alarm had troubled the 
camp; every man was at his posi; every thing was in its’ 
place —except the purse, machallah, and sabre of the Bey. | 

The Bey clapped his hands twice, and his confidential 
slave appeared: but he immediately darted back in aston-| 


\. . ‘ ‘ } 
ishment—at the sight of his master!—He saw him leave 


| from the top of the tent, which had a circular opening around 
the pole that upheld it, and a man glided like a shadow 
down this pole and stood beside the Bey. The man bent 
upon one knee, and balancing his weight on his left hand, 
listened to the breathing of the pretended sleeper; in his 





||and his Prophet. right hand he held a short and crooked poignard. 


A cold sweat stood on the Bey’s forehead, for his life was 
in the power of a man, for whose head he had offered a 
thousand sequins of gold. However, he continued to play 
his part in this strange drama bravely; not a quickened 
breath, nor a more rapid beating of the heart, betrayed his 
fear. During this second seeming immobility, the Bey 
thought he felt something moving under his pillow ; but, on 


upon the tender leaves of the forests, and while tens of thou- his tent before day on horseback, and had not seen him re-||the watch as he was, he could not be certain of it. Salem 


sands of birds are chanting in full chorus, from an over. 
flowing of those delightful sensations that fill the hearts of 


‘turn. 


arose almost imperceptibly. without removing his eyes from 


This gave the Bey a new alarm; peradventure his favor-)|the sleeper; but his left hand, which was empty when he 
all creatures who worship nature in her own temples, and ite horse had followed his sabre, purse and machallah! The|!knelt, now held the purse of the Bey. 


Shed 
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a 


He put the purse and poignard between his teeth, and 


walked backward toward the divan, his eyes still fixed on||built on the outside of the great west entrance of the church. 


the Bey. He took up the machallah ; slowly dressed himself In a spot adjacent to this ancient cemetery lay also the re- 
|mains of the father of Edward, and hither filial piety was 


in it; took the sabre and hung it at his side ; wound around 
his head and waist, the two cashmeres which served the||now conducting the young warrior, as the gathering shades 
Bey for turban and girdle ; stepped boldly out of the tent ;|of evening dropped their deep grey tints on all around. 
passed the sentinel, who bowed before him with reverence ;| The solemn stillness of the air, the tremulous and uncertain 





and struck his hands together thrice, that his horse might be ||light through which every object appeared, the soothing 


brought. The instructed groom obeyed this order. Salem | murmur of the water, whose distant track could be discover- 
bounded lightly on the steed, and returning toward the door |/ed only by the white vapor which hovered on its surface, to- 
of the tent—where the Bey was standing, half naked, to see ||gether with the sedate and sweeping movement of the mel- 
the termination of the play —he thus addressed his highness : ||ancholy owl, as it sailed slowly and conspicuously down the 
“ Bey of Suez, in this manner, four nights ago, I took from ||valley, had all a natural tendency to induce a state of mind 
thee thy sabre, thy machallah, thy cashmeres, thy purse, ||more than usually susceptible of awful impressions. Over 
and thy horse. I now release thee from the payment of the ||Edward, predisposed to serious reflection by the sacred pur- 
one thousand piastres thou hast promised me ; for the sabre, |/port of his visit, they exerted a powerful dominion, and he 
machallah, cashmeres, purse, and horse, which I now carry {entered the precincts of the Abbey in deep meditation on the 
off, are worth fifty thousand.” possibility of the re-appearance of the departed. The view 
So saying he put the horse to his speed, and disappeared |/of the Abbey too, dismantled and falling fast to decay, pre- 
like a spectre in the darkness of the night, and the depth of||sented an image of departed greatness, admirably calcula- 
the desert. ted to awaken recollections of the mutability and transient 
nature of all human possessions. Its fine Gothic windows 
and arches, streaming with ivy, were only just perceptible 
THE ABBEY OF CLUNEDALE, through the dusk, as Edward reached the consecrated ground ; 

Tue last rays of the setting sun yet lingered in the moun-|/ where, kneeling down at the tomb of his father, he remained 
tains which surrounded the district of ; when Ed.||for some time absorbed in the tender indulgence of sorrow. 
ward de Courtenay, after two fatiguing campaigns on the||Having closed, however, his pious petitions for the soul of 
plains of Flanders, in one of which the gallant Sidney fell,||the deceased, he was rising from the hallowed mould, and 
re-entered his native village towards the end of August. jabout to retrace his steps homeward, when a dim light glim- 
He had lost his father a few months before his departure |/mering from amidst the ruins, arrested his attention. Greatly 
for the continent, a loss which had occasioned him the most|/astonished at a phenomenon so singular, and calling to re- 
severe affliction, and had induced him thus early in life to} membrance the ghastly appearance and fearful reports made 
seek, amid the din of arms, and the splendor of military pa- by his servants, he stood for a moment rivetted to the spot, 
rade, a pause from painful recollection. Time, however, ||with his eyes fixed on the light, which still continued to 
though it had mitigated the first poignant emotions of grief, ||gleam steadily though faintly from the same quarter. De- 








jof the Courtenays had for some centuries reposed in vaults 





































had not subdued the tender feelings of regret and sorrow, |termined, however, to ascertain from what quarter it pro- 
and the well known objects of his early childhood and his 
opening youth, associated, as they were with the salutary || 
precepts and fond affection of the best of parents, awakened || 
in his mind, a train of melancholy yet soothing thoughts, as 
with slow and pausing steps he moved along the venerable 
avenue of trees which led to his paternal mansion. Twi- 
light had by this time wrapt every object in a veil of pleas- 
ing obscurity ; all was hushed in the softest repose, and the 
massiness of the foliage under which he passed, and the 
magnitude and solitary grandeur of his Gothic halis, im- 
pressed the imagination of Edward with deep sensations of 
solemnity and awe. Two grey-headed servants, who had 
lived for near half a century in the family, received their 
young master at the gate, and while the tears trickled down | 
their withered cheeks, expressed with artless simplicity their 
joy, and blessed the return of the son of their ancient bene.| 
factor. 

After some affectionate inquiries concerning the neighbor. | 
ing villagers, and the families of these old men, Edward ex- 
pressed his intention of walking to the Abbey of Clunedale, 
which lay about a mile distant from the house ; his filial af- 
fection, the pensive retrospect of events endeared to the| 


| 


memory, the sweetness and tranquillity of the evening, and || 


that enthusiasm so congenial to the best emotions of the 


‘side aisles, separated from the choir by a kind of elegant 


heart, gave birth to the wish of lingering a few moments ||lattice work, he at length stood parallel with the spot where 


ceeded, and almost ashamed of the childish apprehensions 
he had betrayed, he cautiously and without making the least 
noise, approached the west entrance of the church ; here the 
light, however, appeared to issue from the choir, which be- 


ing at a considerable distance, and toward the other end of 


the building, he glided along its exterior, and passing the 
refectory and chapter house, re-entered the church by the 
south portal near the choir. With footsteps light as air he 
moved along the damp and mouldering pavement, whilst 
pale rays gleaming from afar faintly glanced on the shafts 
of some pillars seen in distant perspective down the great 
aisle. Having now entered the choir, he could distinctly 
perceive the place from whence the light proceeded, and, on 
approaching sull nearer, dimly distinguished a human form 
kneeling opposite to it. Not an accert, however, reached his 
ear, and, except the rustling noise occasioned by the flight 
of some night birds along remote parts of the ruin, a deep 


jand awful silence prevailed. The curiosity of Courtenay 


being now strongly excited, though mingled with some de- 


igree of apprehension and wonder, he determined to ascer- 
itain, if possible, who the stranger was, and from what mo- 
itives he visited, at so unusual an hour, a place so solitary 


and deserted. Passing, therefore, noiselessly along one of the 





over the turf which covered the remains of his beloved pa- 
rent. Scarce, however, had he intimated this resolution, 


features, assured him that something extraordinary was 
connected with the determination he had adopted, and upon 
inquiry, his terrified servants informed him, though with 
some confusion and reluctance, that for some months past, 
they and the country round had been alarmed by strange 
sights and noises at the Abbey, and that no one durst ap- 
proach the place after sunset. Edward, smiling at the su-| 
perstitious fears of his attendants, which he attributed solely | 
to their ignorance and their love for the marvellous, assured 
them he entertained no apprehensions for the event, and| 


} 
when the ghastly paleness which overspread the counte- | 
nances of his domestics, and the dismay which sat upon their || 
ithe choir from the east end. of the church; in the niche 


the figure was situated, and had a perfect side view of the 
object of his search. It appeared to be a middle aged man, 
who was kneeling on a white marble slab near the great 
altar, and before a small niche in the screen which divides 


were placed a lamp and a crucifix; he had round hima 


jcoarse black garment, bound with a leathern girdle, but no 


covering on his head; and as the light gleamed upon his 
features, Edward was shocked at the despair that seemed 


fixed in their expression ; his hands were clasped together, 


his eyes turned towards heaven, and heavy and convulsive 
sighs at intervals escaped from hisebosom, whilst the breeze 
of night, lifting at times his disordered hair, added peculiar 
wildness to a countenance which, though elegantly moulded, 





that he hoped shortly to convince them that their alarm was 
altogether unfounded. Saying this, he turned into the great 
avenue, and striking off to the left, soon reached the river, 
on whose winding banks, a pathway led to the Abbey. 
This venerable structure had been surrendered to the rapaci- 





was of ghastly paleness, and had a sternness and severity 
in its aspect, and every now and then displayed such an 
acute sense of conscious guilt, as chilled the beholder, and 
almost suppressed the rising emotions of pity. Edward, 
who had impatiently witnessed this extraordinary scene, 


ty of Henry the Eighth in 1540, and having been partly || was about to address the unhappy man, when groans as from 



























In a few minutes, however, he arose, and drawing from be- 
neath his garments an unsheathed sword, held it stretched in 
his hands towards heaven, whilst his countenance assumed 
still deeper marks of horror, and his eyes glared with the 
lightning of frenzy. At this instant, when apprehensive 
of the event, Edward deemed it highly necessary to interfere, 
and was stepping forward with that view, when his purpose” 
was suddenly arrested by the sound of distant music, whieh 
stealing along the remote parts of the Abbey, in notes that 
breathed a soothing and delicious harmony, seemed the work 
of enchantment, or to arise from the viewless harps of 
spirits of the blest. Over the agitated soul of the stranger 
it appeared to diffuse the balm of peace; his features be- 
came less rigid and stern, his eyes assumed a milder ex- 
pression, he crossed his arms in meek submission on his 
bosom, and as the tones, now swelling with the richest mel- 
ody of heaven, now tremulously dying away in accents of 
the most ravishing sweetness, approached still nearer, the 
tears started in his eyes, and, coursing down his cheeks, 
bathed the deadly instrument yet gleaming in his grasp; 
this, however, with a heavy sigh he now placed in the niche, 
and bowing gently forward, seemed to pray devoutly: the 
convulsions which had shaken his frame ceased ; tranquillity 
sat upon his brow, whilst in strains that melted into holy 
rapture every harsh emotion, the same celestial music still 
passed along the air and filled the compass of the Abbey. 

Courtenay, whose every faculty had been nearly absorbed 
through the influence of this unseen minstrelsy, had yet 
witnessed, with sincere pleasure, the favorable change in 
the mind and countenance of the person who still knelt be- 
fore the lamp, by whose pale light he beheld a perfect resig- 
nation tranquillize those features which a few minutes be- 
fore had been distorted by the struggles of remorse ; for such 
had been the soothing and salutary effects of harmony in 
allaying the purturbations of a wounded and self-accusing 
spirit, that hope now cheered the bosom so recently the man- 
sion of despair. 

Whilst Edward, in sacred regard to the noblest feelings of 
humanity, forbore to interrupt the progress of emotions so 
friendly to virtue and contrition, the music, which had grad- 
ually, and with many a dying close, breathed fainter and 
fainter on the ear, now, in tones that whispered peace and 
mercy, and which sounded sweet as the accents of departed 
saints, melted into air, and deep silence again pervaded the 
Abbey. This, however, continued not long, for in a few 
moments was heard the echo of light footsteps, and presently 
Courtenay, by the glimmering of the lamp, indistinctly be- 
held some object, which, gliding rapidly up the choir, moved 
towards the spot where the stranger was yet kneeling. His 
astonishment was increased when, on its approeching nearer, 
he could perceive the form of a young and elegant woman. 
She was clothed perfectly in white, except where the vest 
was bound by a black zone, and over her shoulders flowed 
negligently a profusion of light brown hair. <A smile of 
the most winning sweetness played upon her features, though 
the dewy lustre of her eye, and the tears that lingered on 
her cheek, revealed the struggles of the heart. The stran- 
ger, who had risen at her approach, embraced her with the 
most affectionate emotion ; they were both silent, however, 
and both now kneeling on the marble slab, employed some 
time in prayer. Nothing ever appeared to Courtenay more 
interesting than the countenance of that beautiful young 
woman, thus lighted up by all the sensibility of acute feel- 
ing; her eyes bathed in tears, and lifted towards heaven, 
beamed forth an expression truly angelic, whilst the exqui- 
site delicacy of her complexion and features, over which the 
pensive graces had diffused their most fascinating charms, 
together with the simplicity and energy of her devotion, as 
with clasped hands and trembling lips she implored the as- 
sistance of the divine spirit, formed a picture worthy of the 
canvass of Raphael. 

Edward now saw before him the cause of those rumors 
and fears which had been circulated with so much industry 
in the neighborhood, fur, since the appearance of this amia- 
ble young woman, he had been perfectly convinced that the 
music to which he had listened with so much rapture, had 
its origin with her. In a still night these sounds might be 
heard at some distance, and, together with the glimmering of 
the light, would occasion no smail alarm to the peasant who 
should happen at that time to be passing near the Abbey, 
and whose apprehensions, thus excited, might easily create 
some imaginary being, the offspring of ignorance and ter- 





unroofed during the same year, experienced a rapid decay. ||a spirit in torture, and which seemed to rend the very bosom 
It continued, however, along with the sacred ground adjoin-||from which they issued, prevented his intention, and he be- 


ror; or perhaps some pilgrim, more daring than the rest, 
ing it, to be a depository for the dead, and part of the family |/held the miserable stranger prostrate in agony on the marble.!ihad penetrated the interior of the ruin, and had probably 
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‘ greatly augmented since the appearance of his fair compan. 
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ling his absence, his amiable companion, who had not per- 
fectly recovered from the alarm into which she had been 
thrown, by Courtenay’s intrusion, sat silent and reserved, 
until Edward, observing some manuscript music in the room, 
ventured to inquire if the exquisite performance he had lis- 
tened to with so much delight in the Abbey, had not origina- 
ted with her. A deep sigh at this question escaped her bo. 
som, and her eyes filled with tears, whilst in tremulous ac- 
cents she replied, that owing to the great relief and support 
her brother experienced from music, she always accompa- 
‘nied him to this place, and that it was a source of the purest 
happiness to her to be thus able, through the medium of her 
hand and voice, to alleviate and soothe his sorrows. 

For this purpose the instrument was left at the Abbey, 
‘and was placed in that part of the ruin where its tones were 
|best heard, and produced the most pleasing effect. 

At this instant the door opening, the stranger entered, 
clothed in a mourning military undress, and bearing a taper 
in his hand ; he placed himself, the light gleaming steadily 
on his countenance, opposite Courtenay, who involuntarily 
started at his appearance. 

“Do you not remember,” he exclaimed, “ the officer who 
|was wounded by your side at the battle of Zutphen ?” 

“ My God,” cried Edward, “can it be Clifford?” 

“ The same, my friend, the same,” he replied; “though 
affliction has anticipated on his features the characters of 


beheld one of the very striking figures now present to his 
eyes. This, without further inquiry, he had deemed, (what 
indeed would, at first, be the surmise of any spectator,) 
some vision of another world, and had thus strengthened 
the superstition of the country and protected the seclusion of 
the strangers. 

As these reflections were passing through his mind, the 
interesting objects which had given them birth, had risen 
from their kneeling posture, and after exchanging looks of 
mingled gratitude and delight, were arm in arm retiring 
from the sacred marble, when Edward, whose eagerness to 
discover the motives of the elder stranger’s conduct had been 

























ion, determined, if possible, to trace them to the place of 
their abode. Entering the choir, therefore, by one of the 
lateral doors, he followed them with slow and silent foot- 
steps, preserving such a distance as he thought might pre. 
vent the lamp from revealing his person. He had passed in 
this manner unobserved through the choir, but at their sud- 
denly turning an acute angle to enter the cloisters, the light 
streaming faintly on his figure, discovered him to the younger 
stranger, who, uttering a loud shriek, leaned trembling on 
the arm of her friend. Courtenay, now immediately rush- 
ing forward, endeavoring to allay their apprehensions by in- 
forming them of his name and place of residence, and the 
motives which had, at this time of night, led him to visit the 


and falling on his body, exclaimed, ‘ My brother, my dear, 
dear brother!’ Had all nature fallen in dissolution around 
me, my astonishment and horror could not have been 
greater than what I felt from these words. The very mar- 
row froze in my bones, and I stood fixed to the ground, an 
image of guilt and despair. Meantime the life blood of the 
unhappy Walsingham ebbed fast away, and he expired at 
my feet, in the arms of his sister, who, at this event, perhaps 
fortunately for us both, relapsed into a state of insensibility. 
My own emotions, on recovering from the stupor into which 
I had been thrown, were those, I believe, of frenzy ; nor can | 
now dwell upon them with safety, nor without a partial 
dereliction of intellect. Suffice it to say, that I had sufficient 
presence of mind left, to apply for assistance at the nearest 
cottage, and that the hapless victims of my folly, were at 
length conveyed to the habitation of Matilda. Another 
dreadful scene awaited her, the recognition of her husband 
as the murderer of her brother ; this, through the attention 
of my friends, for I myself was incapable of acting with 
rationality, was for some time postponed ; it came at length, 
however, through the agonies of my remorse and contrition, 
to her knowledge, and two months have scarce elapsed since 
I placed her by the side of her poor brother, who, at the fatal 
moment of our rencontre, had not been many months re- 
turned from the Indies, and was in person a perfect stranger 

































age. You behold, Courtenay, the most unfortunate, the 
most miserable of men; but let me not pain my sweet Car- 
oline by the recital of facts, which already have wounded, 
almost to dissolution, her tender heart. We will walk, my 
friend, into the Abbey ; its awful gloom will better suit the 
dreadful tale [ have to unfold.” 

Saying this, and promising his sister to return in a few 
minutes, they descended into the cloisters, and from thence, 
through the choir, into the body of the church. 

The tranquillity of the night, and the light and refreshing 
breeze that yet lingered amid the ruin, and swept through 
its long withdrawing aisles, were unavailing to mitigate the 


Abbey ; he told them that, filial piety having drawn him to 
the jomb of his father, he had, very unexpectedly, perceived 
a light in the interior of the building; which strongly exci- 
ting his curiosity, and corroborating the reports of the coun- 
try, he had endeavored to ascertain its cause, and in so 
doing had discovered the attitude and employment of the 
elder stranger, who, together with his fair attendant, rather 
increasing than mitigating his astonishment, he had attempt- 
ed, by following them at a distance, to ascertain their abode, 
it being his intention, at some future period, to solicit an ex- 
planation of what he had now witnessed. 

Whilst Edward was yet speaking, a ghastly paleness over- 
spread the countenance of the elder stranger; it was mo- 
mentary, however ; for soon resuming his tranquillity, he ad- 
dressed Courtenay in a low but firm tone of voice. 

‘“‘T am sorry, sir,” said he, “to have occasioned, by my 
partial residence here, so much apprehension among the in- 
habitants of your village ; but, as I have reasons for wish- 
ing concealment, at least for a time, I have thought it neces. 
sary, though acquainted with their fears, not to undeceive 
them. But with you, I know already, I can have no mo. 
tives for disguise ; for, though from great change of feature, 
brought on by deep sorrow, and great change of apparel, I 
have hitherto escaped your recognition, you will find by and 
by, that we were formerly better acquainted. In the mean 
time, I will conduct you to the spot we inhabit, where, should 
you wish an explanation of the extraordinary scenes you 
have been a spectator of this night, the recital, though it 
will cost me many struggles, shall be given you; and I do 
this, strange as it may now sound to you, actuated by the 
recollection of past friendship.” 

Having said thus, he and his beautiful partner, who had 
listened with almost as much surprise as Edward to an ad- 
dress so unexpected, moved slowly on, and Courtenay, occu- 
pied in fruitless conjecture, followed in silence. They passed 
along a large portion of the cloisters, whose perspective, as 
seen by the dreary light of the lamp, had a singularly awful 
effect, and then, ascending some steps, entered what is 
termed the dormitory, and which was carried over this part 


along the choir. “O my friend,” he exclaimed, “the spirits of 
those I have injured, hover near us! Beneath that marble 
slab, my Courtenay, on which vou saw me kneel with so 
much horror and remorse, repose the relics of a beloved wife, 
of the most amiable of her sex, and who owes her death 
(God of mercy, register not the deed!) to the wild sugges- 
tions of my jealous frenzy.”” While thus speaking, they! 
hurried rapidly forward toward the western part of the 
Abbey, and here Clifford, resuming more composure, pre- 
ceeded in his narrative. ‘ You may probably recollect 
about a twelvemonth ago, my obtaining leave of the Earl 
of Leicester, to visit England; I came, my friend, upon a 
fatal errand. I had learned through the medium of an offi- 
cious relatidn, that my wife, my beloved Matilda, of whose 
affection and accomplishments, you frequently heard me 
speak with rapture, had attached herself toa young man, 
who had visited in the neighborhood of my estate at C n, 
but that she had lately removed for the sammer months toa 
small house and farm I possess, within a mile or two of this} 
Abbey, and that here, likewise, she continued to receive the 
attentions of the young stranger. Fired by representations) 
such as these, and racked with causeless jealousy, I returned) 
to England in disguise, and found the report of my relation 
the theme of common conversation in the country. It was 
lon the evening of a fine summer’s day, that I reached the| 
hamlet of G , and with a trembling hand and palpi-| 











agitation of Clifford, as with trembling footsteps he passed) 


























tating heart, knocked at my own door. The servant in- 
formed me that Matilda had walked towards the Abbey. 1} 
immediately took the same route ; the sun had set ; and the 
grey tinting of evening had wrapt every object in uniform 
repose ; the moon, however, was rising, and in a short time 
silvered parts of the ruin and its neighboring trees. I placed 
myself in a shadow of one of the buttresses, and had not 
waited long ere Matilda, my beautiful Matilda appeared, 
leaning on the arm of the stranger. You may conceive the 
extreme agitation of my soul, at a spectacle like this; un- 
happily, revenge was, at the instant, the predominating emo- 
tion, and rushing forward with my sword, I called upon the 
villain, as I then thought him, to defend himself. Shocked 
by the suddenness of the attack, and the wild impetuosity of 
my manner, Matilda fell insensible to the earth, and only 
recovered recollection at the moment when my sword had 
pierced the bosom of the stranger, through whose guard I 
bad broken, in the first fury of the assault. With shrieks of 
agony and despair, she sprang towards the murdered youth, 


of the Abbey to a considerable distance. Here, in two 
small chambers, where the roof remained sufficiently entire, 
were a couple of beds and a small quantity of neat furniture, 
and here the stranger, pausing, invited Edward to enter. 
“ These rooms,” observed he, “are my occasional habitation 
for at least twice a week during the night: but before I 
commence the melancholy narrative of my crimes and 
sufferings, I will endeavor to recall your recollection to your 
companion in arms upon the continent ; for this purpose I 
will retire a few minutes and put on the dress I usually 
come hither in, the habit you now see upon me being merely 
assumed after reaching this place, as best suited to the situ- 
ation of my mind, to the penitence and humiliation that 
await me here.” 

His tone of speaking, as he thus addressed Courtenay, 
was perceivably altered, being much more open and full 
than before, and brought to Edward’s ear a voice he had 
been accustomed to, though he could not, at that moment, 
appropriate it to any individual of his acquaintance. Dur- 










to your friend. Beneath that marble slab, they rest, my 
Courtenay, and ere this, I believe, and through the medium 
of my own lawless hand, I should have partaken of their 
grave, had not my beloved sister, my amiable and gentle 
Caroline, stepped in, like an angel, between her brother and 
destruction. Singular as it may appear, the greatest satis- 


faction I now receive, is from frequent visits to the tomb of 


Matilda and her brother: there, over the relics of those I 
have injured, to implore the mercy of an offended Deity ; 
such, however, are the agonies I suffer from the recollection 
of my crime, that even this resource would be denied me, 
were it not for the intervention of the powers of music ; 
partial I have ever been to this enchanting art, and l am 
indebted to it for the mitigation and repression of feelings 
that would otherwise exhaust my shattered frame. You 
have witnessed the severe struggles of remorse, which at 
times agitate this afflicted heart, you have likewise seen the 
soothing and salutary effects of music. My Caroline’s voice 
and harp, have thus repeatedly lulled to repose the fever of 
a wounded spirit, the workings nearly of despair. A state 
of mind friendly to devotisn, and no longer at war with 
itself, is usually the effect of her sweet and pathetic strains ; 
it is then I think myself forgiven; it is then I seem to hear 
the accents of my Matilda in concert with the heavenly 
tones ; they whisper of eternal peace, and sensations of un- 
utterable pleasure steal through every nerve.— When such 
is the result, when peace and piety are the offspring of the 
act, you will not wonder at my visits to this melancholy 
ruin. Soon as the shades of evening have spread their 
friendly covert, twice a week we hasten hither from our cot- 
tage ; a scene, similar to what you have been a spectator of 
to-night, takes place, and we retire to rest in the little rooms 
which we have rendered habitable in the dormitory. In the 
morning very early, we quit the house of penitence and 
prayer; and such is the dread which the occasional glim- 
mering of lights, and the sounds of distant music have given 
birth to in the country, that none but our servant, who is 
faithful to the secret, dare approach near the place; we 
have consequently, hitherto, save by yourself, remained un- 
discovered, and even unsuspected.— Such, my friend, is 
the history of my crimes and sufferings, and such the causes 
of the phenomena you have beheld to-night; but see, Cour- 
tenay, my lovely Caroline, she to whom under heaven I am 
indebted for any portion of tranquillity I yet enjoy, is ap- 
proaching to meet us. I can discern her by the whiteness 
of her robes, gliding down yon distant aisle.” 

Caroline had become apprehensive for her brother, and 
had stolen from the dormitory, with the view of checking a 
conversation, which she was afraid would prove toc affecting 
for his spirits. Edward beheld her, as she drew near, rather 
as a being from the regions of the blest, the messenger of 
peace and virtue, than as partaking the frailties of humanity. 

If the beauties of her person had before interested him in 
her favor, her conduct towards the unhappy Clifford, had 
given him the fullest conviction of the purity and goodness 
of her heart ; of the strength and energy of her mind, and 
from this moment he determined, if possible, to secure an 
interest in a bosom so fraught with all that could exalt and 
decorate the lot of life. He was now compelled, however, 
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though greatly reluctant, to take leave of his friends for the 
night, and hasten to remove the extreme alarm into which 
his servants had been thrown, by his unexpected detention. 
They had approached as near as their fears would permit 
them, to the Abbey, for to enter its precincts was a deed they 
thought too daring for man, and had there exerted all their 
strength, though in vain, in repeatedly calling him by his 
name. It was therefore with a joy little short of madness 
they again beheld their master, who, as soon as these symp- 
toms of rapture had subsided, had great difficulty in repress- 
ing their curiosity, which was on full stretch for information 
from another world. —It may here be necessary to add, that 
time, and the soothing attentions of his beloved sister, re- 
stored at length to perfect peace, and to the almost certain 
hope of pardon from the Deity, the hitherto agitated mind of 
Clifford. —I can also add, that time saw the union of Caro- 
line and Edward, and that with them, at the hospitable man- 
sion of the Courtenays, Clifford passed the remainder of his 
days. — Drake’s Literary Hours. 




























THE RETURN OF SPRING.—AN ODE. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





Now the dreary winter ’s over, 

Let me be once more & rover ; 

Flowers iu every dale are springing, 
Birds in every grove are singing ; 
£very brute and feathered nation 
Wakes with budding vegetation ; 
Violets, April’s earliest treasure, 

Deck the turf with pink and azure, 
And in sunny glittering meadows, 
Where the alders weave their shadows, 
Golden cowslips, bright and mellow, 
Spread their tints of green and yellow ; 
Spring with these her meadows dresses, 
Hiding winter’s withered tresses. 

On the hill-side, thickly wooded, 
Kindly, but not darkly brooded, 

On each knoll and mossy cushion, 
Gemmed around in white profusion, 
Wood anemones are glowing, 

Pearls among the mosses growing ; 
Flowers of bright and short duration, 
Symbols of anticipation. 

See the star-flowers widely spreading, 
Every plat in white embedding, 

Like a thin-laid snow-drift seeming, 
O’er the verdure softly gleaming, 
Coming with the earliest comer, 
Smiling on through all the summer, 
Flowers of innocence the token, 

Every lip their praise hath spoken! 
What were earth if flowers were wanting, 
Fairest things of Nature’s planting ! 
Surely they were sent to bless us, 
When the cares of life oppress us, 

And no wand’rer need be lonely, 

With them for companions only ; 
‘Thousands in the Spring delight us, 
And for winter’s gloom requite us ; 

On the mountain’s brow we meet them, 
in the wood and vale we greet them; 
In our paths they ’re gaily budding, 
And with gems the meadows studding, 
O’er each grassy hillock creeping, 
Through the herbs and brambles peeping ; 
Symbols of each right affection, 
Planted here for man’s direction ; 

In the robes of virtue smiling, 

Every heart from sin beguiling, 

Saying, ere their charms they bury, 
Thus Jet man, like us, be merry! 





PARAGRAPHIANA., 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF AN EX-*‘ MAN OF LETTERS.’ 





Original. 





Oarus and violent protestations serve the purpose of the 
false and treacherous man, in the same degree that vapid 
boasting covers up the timidity of the coward. When a 
tumbler contains much froth and foam, there is little space 
left for the substantial ale. Of a piece with the braggart and 
man of oaths, is he who tells of wonders which he has per- 
formed in distant lands, knowing that there is no person at 
hand to prove or contradict his statements. Persons who 
when laboring under the charge of misconduct, cry out, 
“Oh! that you knew my heart!” — “If you could only read 
my heart, you would know!” are of the same stamp ; since 


may exhibit its benign effects in riper years; even after a 
long course of evil may have persuaded the observer that 
reform is hopeless. — On the return of Napoleon from Elba,!!land were perceived, numerous fissures were formed, and 


they appeal to a witness who cannot testify, rather than to 
their deeds which may be seen of men, and are the only test 
by which we can judge of each other’s hearts. 


When very young, I saw a female mendicant begging at a 


widow’s door for a few cents. The good woman told her that 
she feared the money would not be put to a good use. “ Ah! 
God knows!” cried the beggar, elevating the whites of her 
eyes to heaven. 
sion upon my infantile mind, and the woman who uttered it 
appeared little less, in my eyes, than a wandering saint. 
The money was given her ; and, in less than an hour after- 


This solemn appeal made a vivid impres- 


ward, I saw the devout creature lying drunk at the corner of 


jthe street. 


I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the tomb, and 
his tears fell fast and often. As he raised his humid eyes to 
heaven, he cried, “My brother!—oh! my brother!” 

A sage passed that way, and said, 

“ For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

“One,” replied he, “whom I did not sufficiently love 
while living ; but whose inestimable worth I now feel.” 

“What wouldst thou do, if he were restored to thee ?”’ 

The mourner replied that he would never offend him by 
an unkind word, but would take every occasion to show his 
friendship, if he could but come back to his fond embrace. 

“ Then waste not thy time in useless grief,” said the sage ; 
‘“ but if thou hast friends, go and cherish the living, remem- 
bering that they will, one day, be dead also.” 

“ Here fell Warren and other heroes,” said an American 
to a foreigner, as they stood upon Bunker Hill; “and let 
me tell you, that the best manure for our republican soil is 
the blood of patriots.” 

“ True,” answered the other; “ but however rich the soil 
may be, your plants don’t appear to grow very fast; and 
he pointed at the monument. 

Bicorry.— Many persons, who jump too suddenly from 
premise to conclusion, are fond of attributing the persecu- 
tions of the church, and all cruelties of which professors have 
been guilty, to religion itself. I am rather inclined to ask, 
with Dr. Franklin, “If they were so bad with religion, what 
would they have been without it?” I never heard Nero’s 
barbarities attributed to his Christianity, and the same may 
be said of many other monsters of a former age. The Puri- 
tans are justly censured for persecuting contemporary sects, 
and hanging the witches — but how much more cruel would, 
they have been, had they felt no religious restraint! If the | 
harvest is backward on account of a late Spring, how much 
would the reapers have gathered, had the frosts of winter! 
continued through the year? Is it the fault of the moon and 
stars, that the wayfarer cannot find his way through the} 





forest so well in the night, as he could in the meridian day ?| 
How much worse would be his condition, if these lamps of 
the night were also obscured! Christianity had nothing to, 
do with the horrors of the French revolution. 

Grain and liquids are bought and sold, even with the top 
of the measure, while apples and vegetables are heaped up. 
This is because the former lie compact, while the latter lie, 
more open, large spaces intervening between the “ different} 
members of the confederacy.” To make up for the void 
within, the commodity is piled above the top of the measure. 
This rule applies to writing. Where there is a want of 
solidity in the ideas, there must be a piling up of words, in 


order that an excess of quantity may make amends for the 


poorness of the quality. 


Tue reader may not unfrequently have observed a sudden 


change for the better in the characters of persons whom he 
has been accustomed to consider little superior to reprobates. 
Perhaps if the cause could be traced out, it would be discov- 
ered in the fact that the early instructions of a pious mother, 
or the good seed sown by other hands, at a much earlier 
date, had, after lying for a long time among the stones and 
rubbish of the callous heart, all at once put forth its green 
leaves, and struck its roots downward, under the operation 
of some genial ray from the Sun of Righteousness: while, | 
but for that good seed, the sun and the rain would have 
been wasted on a desert wilderness. 





Instruction of the right kind, when imparted in childhood, 





the soldiers suddenly mounted the tri-colored cockade, which 
they had hidden in their hats, and which had been carefully 
reserved for farther use, even while they were shouting 
“ Vive le roi!” beneath the Jilies. 

“T always count the cost,” said a miser, with great self- 
complacency, when bantering for the price of some trifling 
commodity. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the storekeeper, ‘and pre- 
sume that you have counted the cost of devoting your whole 
time and attention te the acquisition of money.” 





EARTHQUAKES, 


Tue terrible effects of earthquakes have attracted atten- 
tion in every age, and records of some such convulsions 
have descended to us from very remote ages. No period of 
our earth’s history has been more noted for the violence and 
extent of earthquakes, than that between the first, third, and 
the middle of the fourteenth century. China was terribly 
convulsed for ten years from 1333, when Kiang-si, its capi- 
tal, was swallowed up; mountains were engulfed, and floods, 
occasioned by the obstruction of the course of rivers, de- 
stroyed vast multitudes of human beings. The concussions 
extended westward ; and Asia Minor and Egypt were vio- 
lently shaken in 1346; while in the following year, severe 
earthquakes were experienced in Cyprus, Greece, and Italy. 
In 1692, the Island of Jamaica was visited by a most ter- 
rible earthquake, in which enormous masses of earth and 
rock were detached from the Blue Mountains, and vast quan- 
tities of timber, hurled from their flanks, covered the adja- 
cent sea, like floating islands. It was during this earth- 
quake that the city of Port Royal, with a tract of adjacent 
land, estimated at 1000 acres, sunk in one minute into the 
deep. Inthe succeeding year, great earthquakes in Sicily 
destroyed the city of Catania and 140 other towns and vil- 
lages in that island, where 100,000 persons perished. In 
1746, Lower Peru suffered severely from this calamity. The 
ocean burst in upon the land with irresistible force, when 
the barrier of land sunk into the sea. Lima was overwhelm- 
ed, and the present port of Callao formed. 

These convulsions were accompanied by eruptions of 
water and mud from several volcanoes among the Andes. 
In 1750, the city of Conception, in Chili, disappeared during 
an earthquake, and the sea rolled over it. In 1755, Lisbon 
was in a great measure destroyed by one of the most terri- 
ble earthquakes that ever visited Europe. The mountain 
chains between the Douro and the Tagus were most dread- 
fully convulsed. The new Mole at Lisbon, to which mullti- 
tudes had fled as to a place of safety, suddenly sunk into an 
hideous abyss ; and not one body floated to the surface, nor 
were any fragments of the vessels sucked into the chasm 
rendered up, and on the spot there is now an hundred fath- 
oms of water. In this awful convulsion at Lisbon, 60,000 
persons perished in about six minutes. A violent shock 
threw down the greatest part of the city, and the sea retired, 
leaving the bar momentarily dry; but suddenly a mighty 
wave, fifty feet high, rolled in on the devoted city. The ex- 
tent of the terre motus, on this occasion, is very remarkable. 
The violence of the shocks, which were accompanied by a 
fearful subterranean noise, like the loudest thunder, was 
chiefly felt in Portugal, Spain and Northern Africa ; but its 
effects were perceived over a considerable part of Europe, 
and were even experienced in the West Indies. The lakes 
of Scotland, particularly Loch Ness and Lock Lomond, rose 
and fell repeatedly on that dreadful day. Ships at sea were 
affected by the shocks, as if they had struck on rocks, and 
their crews were, in some instances, thrown down by the vi- 
olence of the concussion. In 1766, the Island of Trinidad 
and great part of Colombia, were violently agitated by 
earthquakes ; an islet in the Oronoko disappeared, and land 
in other parts of the coast was raised above the waters. In 
1772, the lofty voleano of Papandayang, (the loftiest moun- 
tain in Java,) disappeared, and an area around, fifteen miles 
by six, was swallowed up. Most terrible earthquakes dislo- 
cated Calabria in 1783. 

This calamity had been admirably described by several 
writers, among whom we may mention Dr. Vivenzio Gri- 
maldi, Sir William Hamilton, Dolomieu, and the commission 
of the Royal Academy of Naples. The violence of the shock 
was chiefly felt in the further Calabria, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Mesina. The principal agiiation was felt over 
an area of 500 square miles ; many sudden sinkings of the 
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partial elevations were effected in some places. The great-| 
est depressions happened at Terra Nuova, Oppido, Sinopoli, 
and Santa Christina; a fissure a mile in length, and a hun- 
dred feet in depth, was formed at Cerzuille ; and at La Tor. 
tuna, a chasm of a quarter of a mile in length, thirty feet in 
width, and two hundred and twenty-five feet in depth, sud- 
denly opened in the ground. In some districts, considerable| 
mountain-slips, or the separation of huge masses of rock, 
took place ; and along the Straits of Messina, in the neigh- 
borhood of Scylla, the cliff of Gian-Greco, a mile in length, 
was precipitated on the subjacent houses and gardens. A 
fragment detached by the earthquake from Monte Jaci, 
crushed multitudes who had fled to the shore for safety ; and 
at the same moment a wave broke on the devoted shore, and | 
swept away the aged Prince of Scylla, and numbers of his| 
people. 

In the year 1797, Upper Peru was terribly convulsed. 
The shocks of earthquakes continued with great violence for} 
three months, and the face of the country in the centre of] 
convulsion, was totally changed. In 1811, violent earth- 
quakes shook the valley of the Mississippi, by which lakes) 
of considerable extent disappeared, and new ones were! 
formed; but these were less terrific than the catastrophe 
which destroyed the city of Caraccas, in 1812. On the 26th 
of March there were heard subterraneous thunderings ; the) 
ground undulated, as if agitated by the boiling liquid. and 
at one shock this fine city entombed in its ruins 10,000 of its 
inhabitants. During the earthquake, the lake of Maracaibo 
had its level lowered, and the riven earth at Puerto Cabello: 
and Valencia, poured forth enormous torrents of water. It) 
is remarkable, that the volcano of St. Vincent, which had} 
been perfectly quiescent for a century, burst with prodigious 
violence on the 27th of April, in the same year, and threw 
out clouds of ashes, which rose to an immense height in the 
air. Much of the island was ruined by showers of scoriz | 
and ashes ; and such was the violence of the eruption, that. 
the decks of vessels twenty miles to windward of St. Vincent! 
were covered with an impalpable dust. On the day of this’ 
eruption, subterraneous thunderings were distinctly heard. 
at Caraccas, and even on Rio Apure, 210 leagues in a right 
line from St. Vincent. 

In the eruption of Tomboro, the earthquake extended. 
throughout an area of a thousand miles in diameter ; a con- 
siderable tract of land at the foot of the mountains disap- 
peared in the waves, and the port of Lima, where ships of 
war could formerly anchor, wag ruined by the upraising of, 
a shoal. On the 19th of November, 1822, Chili was visited’ 
by a most destructive earthquake. The shock was strongly 
felt at the same time, throughout a line of coast 1200 miles! 
in extent. It is stated, on good authority, that the coast for! 
100 miles sustained an elevation of from two to four feet ;| 
and about a mile inland from Valparaiso, it was raised from/| 
six to seven feet. The sudden elevation of the coast was| 
indicated by shell-fish being found adherent to the rocks,| 
considerably above high water mark. The shocks continued | 
until the end of September in the following year; and the 
area over which the permanent alteration of level extended, | 
is believed to embrace the country from’ the base of the. 
Andes to the sea, a surface of no less than 100,000 sqnare’ 
miles. In 1827, Popaya and Bogota suffered most severely 
from earthquakes, during which, vast fissures opened in the. 
elevated plains around the latter city. 

The last earthquake in Europe, occurred in Murcia, in| 
1829, near Alicante. Several villages, in an area of above! 
four square miles, were thrown by vertical movements in, 
the valley through which the Rio Segura flows, and many 
small fissures were formed in the alluvial soil ; while black 
mud, sand, and marine shells were thrown up from small! 
cavities formed near the sea. Such are some of the severer, 
earthquakes on record ; but less considerable shocks, are of 
frequent occurrence in various countries, especially in South 
America and Italy. Smart shocks are occasionally felt in 
Scotland. They have often occurred at Comrie, in Perth- 
shire. A smart shock rent the spire on the town hall of 
Inverness, in the year 1816; and another earthquake was 
felt at Lancaster in 1834, which shattered the chimneys and 
alarmed the inhabitants. But all the shocks experienced in 
our Island have been insignificant, compared with those 
which have been felt in many other countries. — Dr. Trali’s 
Physical Geography. 

















Waenever you buy or sell, let or hire, make a clear bar- 


gain, and never trust to “ We sha’n’t disagree about trifles.” || 





||peculiar severity, that it has been asserted that three-fourths 








as had already been done in Cairo and Paris. In many 
places, it was rumored that plague patients were buried alive, 
as may sometimes happen through senseless alarm and in- 
decent haste ; and thus the horror of the distressed people 
was every where increased. In Erfurt, after the church. 
yards were filled, 12,000 corpses were thrown into eleven 
pits; and the like might, more or less exactly, be stated 
with respect to all the larger cities. Funeral ceremonies, the 
last consolation of the survivors, were every where imprac.- 
ticable. — N. Y. Literary Gazette. 


PRAYER FOR THE ABSENT. 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 











Original. 









On, Thou, whose throne is far above 
The loftiest-borne of angel wing, 
Yet, bending with a look of love, 
Who listen’st while the humble sing, 








To thee, my grateful songs shall wend, 
And pour their holiest incense there ; 

To thee, my suppliant knee shall bend, 
Assured that thou wilt hear my prayer. 













Tue GoveRnMENT oF Perv is at present in the hands of a 
woman. Madame Gamarra is a female Bonaparte, and 
though her husband is nominally at the head of the republic, 
she is the real sovereign. It was owing to her energy that 
he rose from the ranks of the army, a common soldier, to 
his present rank. It is said that she never permits any 
subject pertaining to the government, to be discussed even 
in privy council, without her presence ; and she always ac. 
companies the President on his official visits, especially those 
made to foreign dignitaries. General Gamarra made a visit 
not long since, to our squadron, accompanied by the differ- 
ent ministers of department. Madame Gamarra, of course, 
with him. After the customary salutes, they entered the 
Commodore’s cabin, where refreshments were offered, and 
the usual compliments exchanged. 

When Madame Gamarra thought they had remained a 
sufficient length of time, she rose, looked Ground her with 
the air of an empress, and uttering the single word “ Vamos!” 
left the cabin, the others following her out like a pack of 
sheep following their leader. She always wears pistols and 
a dirk, and is said to be a good shot. Not long since, find- 
ing some fault with the police and discipline of one of the 
regiments of the army, she sent for the colonel commanding 
it, and reprimanding him in a manner to which he did not 
feel inclined to submit, especially from a woman, he replied, 
that he would hold himself responsible to the President, but 
not to the President’s wife. He was soon taught, however, 
whom he had to deal with, for Madame Gamarra immedi- 
ately commanded him to silence, and at the same time, pre- 
senting a pistol, told him that if he uttered another word of 
insolence, she would drive the bullet through his head. ~ 
Army and Navy Chronicle. 





But, oh! if round this captive heart, 
Earth’s tendrils are too closely grown, 
And give to thee the smallest part 
Of what should still be all thine own, 










Forgive the spirit that would cling 
To earthly joys so quickly flown, 
And with thine own Almighty wing, 
Still kindly guard my cherished one. 













Through Him who yet to mortal fear, 
A gracious ear is wont to lend, 

Who joys to wipe the mourner’s tear, 
Through Him, protect my absent friend. 










THE BLACK DEATH OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Our readers, we think, cannot fail of being entertained by 
the translations which we give them from a curious and 
highly valuable work, giving minute and authentic particulars 
of that terrible pestilence, which spread desolation over the 
earth, and which, it is believed, destroyed one-fourth of the 
population of the whole world, visiting England with such 









of the whole people perished. 

Cairo lost daily, when the plague was raging with its 
greatest violence, from 10 to 15,000; being as many as, in 
modern times, great plagues have carried off during their 
whole course. In China, more than thirteen millions are 
said to have died, and this in correspondence with the cer- 
tainly exaggerated accounts from the rest of Asia. India 
was depopulated. Tartary, the Tartar kingdom ef Kapts- 
chack, Mesopatamia, Syria, Armenia, were covered with 
dead bodies—the Curds fled in vain tothe mountains. In 
Caramania and Cesarea, none were left alive. On the roads, 
in the camps, in the caravansaries, unburied bodies alone 
were seen. In Aleppo, 500 died daily ; 22,000 people, and 
most of the animals were carried off in Gaza, within six 
weeks. Cyprus lost almost all its inhabitants; and ships 
without crews, were often seen in the Mediterranean; as 
afterwards in the North Sea, driving about, and spreading 
the plague wherever they went on shore. It was reported 
to Pope Clement, at Avignon, that throughout the East, 
probably, with the exception of China, 23,840,000 people 
had fallen victims to the plague. 

Merchants, whose earnings and possessions were un- 
bounded, coldly and willingly renounced their earthly goods. 
They carried their treasures to monasteries, and churches, 
and laid them at the foot of the altar; but gold had no 
charms for the monks, for it brought them death. They 
shut their gates ; yet still it was cast to them over the con- 
vent walls. People would brook no impediment to the last 
pious work to which they were driven by despair. When 
the plague ceased, men thought they were lingering among 
the dead, so appalling was the living aspect of the survivers 
in consequence of the anxiety they had undergone, and the 
unavoidable infection of the air. Many other cities pre- 
sented a similar appearance ; and it is ascertained that a 
great number of small country towns and villages, which 
have been estimated, and not too highly, at 200,000, were 
bereft of all their inhabitants. 

In many places in France, not mure than two out of 
twenty of the inhabitants were left alive, and the capital 
felt the fury of the plague, alike in the palace and the cot. 

The church-yards were soon unable to contain the dead, 
and many houses, left without inhabitants, fell to ruins. 

In Avignon, the Pope found it necessary to consecrate the 
Rhone, that bodies might be thrown into the river without 
delay, as the church-yards would no longer hold them; so 
likewise in all populous cities, extraordinary measures were 
adopted in order speedily to dispose of the dead.—In Vienna, 

















Curious River.—In the province of Andalusia, in Spain, 
there is a river of the most singular and extraordinary qual- 
ities. It rises in the Sierra Morena, empties itself into 
the Mediterranean, near the town of Huelva, and is named 
“the Tinto,” from the tinge of its waters, which are as 
yellow as topaz, hardening the sand and petrifying it ina 
most extraordinary manner. If a stone happen to fall in 
and rest upon another, they both in a year’s time become 
united and conglutinated. All the plants on the banks of 
the river are withered by its waters whenever they overflow, 
as are also the roots of trees, which it dyes of the same hue 
as itself. No kind of verdure will come where its water 
reaches, nor fish live in its stream. When given to cattle 
to drink, it kills worms in them: but in general, no animal 
will drink of it, except goats, whose flesh, nevertheless, 
has an excellent flavor. These singular properties continue 
till other rivers run into it and alter its nature ; for when it 
passes by Niebla, it is no different from other rivers, and 
falls into the Mediterranean six leagues lower down, at the 
town of Huelva, where it is two leagues broad, and admits 
of large vessels, which come up the river as high as San 
Juan del Puerto, three leagues above Huelva. 

Loncevity.— The Vienna newspapers mention the death 
at Zarand in Transylvania, of Juon Graza, at the great age 
of one hundred and twenty years, but who seemed likely to 
live for many more years, had he not been killed by an ac- 
cidental fall. He has left a son, another Juon Graza, aged 
100, and a grandson of eighty, who for fifty years has been 
a seignorial judge. Centenarians are said not to be at all 
rare in Transylvania. 






































Parronace or tue Arts.—A lad of this city, who has 
manifested a remarkable degree of talent in painting and 
drawing, for one of his tender years, was honored the other 
where for some time 1200 inhabitants died daily, the inter-|}day in his “studio” by the presence of several visiters, 
ment of corpses in the church-yards and within churches|iwho soon expressed very warm admiration of his early ef- 
was forthwith prohibited, and the dead were then arranged|/forts. Before departing, one of the ladies drew him aside, 
in layers by thousands, in six large pits outside of the city,||and patting him upon the head, proposed to purchase some 
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of his prettiest sketches, a few of which were immediately 
selected, and modestly presented by the boy. With equal 
diffidence, the lady placed in his hand her pocket-book, and 
desired him, after the outlay of its contents, to preserve the 
pocket-book, as a memento of one who had admired his 
early genius and fostered it.—She departed, and with hope 
elate and brightening eye, the trembling fingers of the young 
artist opened the precious souvenir, and discovered the 
enormous sum of 18} cents, in three shin-plasters of 64 
cents each! We pause io breathe. — Baltimore Transcript. 


Reasoninc Power 1n Tue Ant.—Kalm relates (Travels 
in North America) that the celebrated Dr. Franklin told him, 
that, having placed a pot containing treacle, in a closet in- 
fested with ants, these insects found their way to it, and 
were feasting very heartily when he discovered them. He 
then shook them out, and suspended the pot by a string from 
the ceiling. By chance, one ant remained, which, after eat- 
ing his fill, with some difficulty found its way up the string, 
and thence reaching the ceiling, escaped by the wall to its 
nest. In less than half an hour a great company of ants 
sallied out of their hole, climbed the ceiling, crept along the 
string into the pot, and began to eat again. This they con- 
tinued until the treacle was all consumed, one swarm run- 
ning up the string, while another passed down. That one 
ant must have communicated the situation of the pot to its 
comrades, and guided them to it by the only road by which 
it was accessible. 

“ A Fryine Fisn is exhibited in the Philadelphia Exchange, 
which was taken on board brig Pennsylvania, on her passage 
from Malaga. The brig was going about six knots, when 
suddenly the captain saw one of his men knockeu down 
against a cask, and heard him cry lustily for help. He was 
found badly bruised in the face, and blood flowing. The 


fish, a very large one, was picked up dead, with the loss of 


an eye, from contact with a sail which it had struck before 
hitting the unlucky sailor.” 
We recollect that one beautiful starlight evening, off the 


Cape De Verd Islands, while walking the quarter deck of 


the ship Diomede of Salem, during a fine breeze from the 
eastward, we were much startled by the whizzing of some 
unknown object past our head, which struck the man at the 
wheel on the cheek bone, with such violence as to prostrate 
him without ceremony, to his great astonishment. The in- 
truder proved to be a flying fish, of enormous size, measur- 
ing eighteen inches between the tips of his wings, and 


weighing two or three pounds— by far the largest fish of 


the kind that we ever beheld. He was clapped into the fry- 
ing pan the next morning, and afterwards exhibited at the 


breakfast table, and was very much admired by all pres- 


ent. — Mercantile Journal. 
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Gen. Gatyes’s ProrosaL ror THE DeFENcE oF THE CouN- 
try.— A pamphlet has lately been published by Gen. Gaines, 
in which he very ingeniously discusses the various modes 
which have been proposed for the military defence of the 
United States. Being ourselves friends of universal peace 
among nations, and regarding a state of preparation for de- 
fence, as the best safeguard against offence, we read this 
pamphlet with considerable interest. Among many other 
salutary provisions for national security, Gen. Gaines men- 
tions one in particular as absolutely important, namely, the 
establishment of a certain number of railroads, extending in 
various directions across the country, to be travelled by 


steam ; and likewise the building of a certain number of 
steam ships of war, in imitation of the example of some of 
our sister nations. He remarks, “The only sure means of 


preventing war, is to be prepared for it; not with additional 
fortifications, which are always expensive, and useful only 
in war, but with railroads from the centre to the frontier. 
These in war will do incalculably more for national defence 
than fortifications, whilst the railroads will both in war and 
peace, enrich every state and territory through which they 
shall be constructed; and be more especially a perpetual 
blessing to the agriculturists, and all who are in any man. 
ner employed in cultivating and subduing the earth, and de- 
veloping its countless resources, most of which require the 
application of steam power and railroads to convey with 


jcourse of a campaign ; even the idle and licentious soldier, 





























the spirit of each—the mind of the man—seems as if 
displayed to the beholder in living characters. Calmness, 
wisdom, integrity, prudence, and an energy tempered and 
suppressed, indeed, by these qualities, but capable of rising 
to the full extent required by any emergency, rest on the 
brow of the immortal Washington; and the gentlemanly 
dignity and intelligence of Adams, the high-spirited sensitive- 
ness of Jefferson, the contemplative benevolence and watch- 
fulness of Madison, and the noble-souled frankness of Mon- 
roe, may be seen at a glance. This series of portraits was 
doubtless intended by Stuart as a record of his fame, to be 
transmitted to posterity, and they nobly fulfil this purpose. 

It has been said that Stuart could not paint drapery with 
success, but these pictures contain ample proof to the 
contrary. 


cheapness and rapidity productions of unwieldy bulk or 
great weight to profitable markets.”’ 

We were struck with the following remarks in Gen. 
Gaines’s pamphlet : —“ Experience proves that during the 
whole of an active campaign, in the presence of a powerful 
enemy, the soldier of a well instructed army has generally 
to encounter at least ten days of hard labor, for every one 
day, if not for every hour of actual fighting. Fighting is 
very properly considered to be the least burdensome and 
the most acceptable duty a soldier has to perform in the 


who is often reproved and punished for neglecting to keep 
his arms and equipments in order for action, is frequently 
found among the first to push into the hottest of a battle, 
and among the last to retire ; for he will fight when he has 
lost the moral worth to discharge with fidelity his other du- 
ties. But if an army consisted principally of such soldiers, 
its transition from civilization to barbarism would be in- 
evitable. The savage warrior spurns at the labor of prepa- 
ration, and he is consequently always without preparation, 
other than that which his physical daring, and his ever 
cherished desperate purpose of vengeance and conquest 


Svear.—The first mention of the knowledge of sugar in 
Europe, is made by the Greek writers on medicine, who 
speak of it under the name of Indian salt ; and from their 
descriptions they appear to have known it in the form of 
sugar candy. It has been concluded that China was the 
country where sugar from the cane was first manufactured, 





|past, until the third week of May. The farmers predicted) 





























































































and that this remarkable nation were acquainted with it two 
thousand years before it was known in Europe. 

It was a long time, however, after sugar was known in 
Europe, before its origin was understood. As much was 
learned, in time, of the merchants who obtained it, as that 
it was the produce of a reed; and hence the inhabitants of 
the more western parts of Asia, Persia and Arabia, sought 
to find the sacchariferous plant among their native produc- 
tions. Though it does not appear that they discovered the 
sugar cane, they found seeds which yielded a sweet product, 
which was for a time in high esteem. 

Marco Polo, in 1250, seems to have been the first among 
travellers who came to a true knowledge of the nature of 
this East Indian product. In the succeeding centuries, other 
travellers shed additional light on the subject by their explo- 
rations ; and the cane itself was brought to Europe, and 
cultivated in Sicily. 

The Portuguese soon established the culture of it in the 
Madeiras, and other islands belonging to them; and in 1520, 
there were on the Island of St. Thomas more than sixty 
sugar manufactories, where 4,650,000 pounds of sugar were 
made. Speedily after the discovery of the new world, the 
cane was transplanted thither also, where the manufacture 
extended with prodigious rapidity. 

The process of refining the sugar, however, those who 
transplanted the cane seem to have forgotten to inquire into. 
And even now, the Chinese only, of all that cultivate the 
cane in the East, understand the art of purifying their 
sugar. 

The Venetians introduced this art into Europe at the end 
of the fifteenth century; and in 1544, it was first practised 


in England. 


afford him.’ 


Tue Season. —The forwardness of the present season is 
very remarkable. Judging by the appearance of several of 
the wild flowers, we should pronounce it nearly three weeks 
in advance of the last season, on the first of May. We 
have likewise seen quite a number of tulips in bloom, in 
situations where they have not blossomed, for many years| 


this state of the season two months ago, on account of the 
early arrival of a few species of birds, which they regard as 
the sure harbingers of spring. Many species of produce) 
are sown, which are sometimes put into the earth after Elec- 
tion, and every circumstance promises well to the husband- 
man. 


EFrects OF CERTAIN KINDS oF Stupies. — There are some 
people who object to certain kinds of studies as frivolous and 
weakening in their effects upon the mind, and we have often| 
heard the study of flowers mentioned by the uneducated and 
vulgar, as one of these frivolous pursuits. Such persons we 
have generally found to be much addicted to the mentally in- 
vigorating amusements of dice, cards, smoking, drinking 
and carousing, and they condemn many intellectual pursuits 
as being unmanly, and adapted only to the female mind.| 
They imagine, perhaps, that no amusements are proper for| 
the male sex, except those which would be disgraceful to fe- 
males! In regard to the tendency of the study of flowers, 
or any other branch of knowledge or of literature, to weaken 
the mind, it is absurd to say that any such effect is ever 
produced by them. It is not the acquisition of any branch 
of knowledge that weakens the mind, but the neglect of 
certain other kinds of knowledge and observation, which an 
exclusive devotion to the former has occasioned. Hence 
men are notoriously weak-minded, who have confined them- 
selves to the regular routine of office, or the common details 
of a profession ; not because the knowledge they have ac- 
quired has weakened their minds, but because that is the 
only knowledge they have acquired. They are weakened 
on account of their ignorance, and not on account of their; 
knowledge. The reason why a constant devotion to mechan- 
ical or manual employment does not produce the same enfee- 
bling effect upon the mind, is, that while the mechanic’s hands 
are employed at his labors, his mind is free to reflect, to hear, 
and to make observations. If botany, or mineralogy, or 
any other science were followed as a profession, they might, 
by demanding one’s exclusive attention, render him a nar- 
row minded pedant, which is often the effect of the exclu- 
sive study of the dead languages, by preventing the acqui- 
sition of other important branches of knowledge. Yet when 
pursued merely as amusements, or as a supplement to one’s 
regular avocations, they must necessarily produce a liberal- 
izing effect upon the mind, inasmuch as they serve to with- 
draw one’s mind from an exclusive devotion to the studies 
of his profession, or to the employments of his business. 





May Morninc.— Our youthful friends were anticipating 
the pleasure of gathering real wild flowers, on May morn- 
ing; but the lowering skies and descending torrent, put a 
veto on all such hopes, and kept the would be rovers within 
doors—no doubt to their very great disappointment. A 
beautiful wreath of evergreens was raised, during the pre- 
ceding night, to the top of the lofty flag staff on the Com- 
mon, from which a long festoon descended, encircling the 
whole upper part of the staff, and converting it into an ele- 
gant May-pole. The constant succession of showers, pre- 
vented our juvenile friends generally, from availing them- 
selves of it; but we observed one company, who dodged the 
showers, and, headed by their queen, with her chaplet of flow- 
ers, took a few turns through the walks. The boys were 
highly delighted with the display, and escorted the procession 
in legions ; but we were happy to see that they treated the 
young ladies with great civility. 








Tue New Yorx Despatcu.—A new daily paper has lately 
been started in New York, with the above title, under the 
editorial management of H. Hastings Weld. Mr. Weld is 
a man of genuine wit, who has the ability to serve up to his 
readers a regular fund of entertainment, without resorting 
to the vulgar squibs that disfigure the pages of too many of 
our daily papers. Mr. Weld has for several years past been 
a popular correspondent of some of our Boston papers, and 
has contributed many excellent pieces to the New York 
Mirror. We wish him success in his new undertaking, for 
the community’s sake as well as his own. 


Srvarr’s Porrraits oF THE Presipents. — We called in, 
on Wednesday, to see the portraits of the first five Presidents. 
now exhibiting in Tremont Row, and were well repaid for 
the visit, by the gratification of examining these beautiful 
specimens of the perfection of the art. The nobleness o 
the individuals is fully maintained in the representation, and 
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Oh! the home 


die; To that home, ah! re-store me, 


__ pis presto. _ 


—— 


2d.—Give me back not these only, 
But the heart which believed, | 


Knowing nought of suspicion, | | 
Till too often deceived ; 


“OH! THE HOME OF MY CHILDEOOD.” 


COMPOSED BY HEROLD. 


ATURE. 














of my child-hood Is graved on my heart, From its streams; 


— 
from its wild-wood, How could I de- 
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tear or a 


Or let me,let me_ die. 
Ftallent. 


eS 





In the days of my childhood, 
Every face wore a smile, 


To that home, ah! re-store me, Or let me, let me 


And I felt joyous hearted, 
| For I knew not of guile. 





I give you, Mr. Editor, another singular coincidence, of 
which I was an eye-witness, when a school-boy. A some- 
what roguish boy, in reading, lost his place. The master 
gave him rather a severe blow on the head, for his careless- 
ness, which set him roaring lustily, when the verse was 
pointed out to him, (by the way, in my younger days the 
Bible used to be a school-book, and would it were read in 
schools as much now.) It was this: “ Wilt thou kill me, as 
thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?’’ “ Yes,” said the mas- 
ter, “if you don’t behave better.” R. 

An Avromaton Orcan.—A man in Germany advertised 
that he had an organ that would play any tune out of an 
enumerated set, at the command of any one of the audience. 
This made a great noise at the time, and puzzled all the con- 
jurers and philosophers of the place. The organ was placed 
on the table, with its back against the wall; the company 
were invited to examine it, then ask for a tune, which was 
immediately played, and if any one desired it to stop, it was 
instantly silent. This went on for a long time, and the 
ingenious inventor was making a rapid fortune, and the se- 
cret would have been buried with him, had he not behaved 
most inharmoniously towards his loving wife one day, just 
before the performance was about to commence: The room 
was crowded, as usual, and a tune was called for, but not a 
note was heard; the owner became uneasy, and said, in a 
soothing, coaxing tone, “Do blay, my good organs.” Still 


hot a sound was heard. He got out of patience, and threaten. 


ed to smash the instrument to pieces, when a hoarse female 
voice was heard to growl out, “‘Ay, do, you tyvel, preak de 


organs, as you proke my head, dis morning.” This was too 
much for the choleric German ; he took a chair and gave 
the organ such a whack that drove it through a paper par- 
tition in the wall, carrying with it another organ, which had 
been placed close at the back of the sham one, at which sat 
the obstinate grinder, his wife. 

Cause oF Quarret.— “I wish I owned all the pasture 
land in the world,” said Bob. «Well, I wish I owned all 
the cattle in the world,” said Ned. “How would you feed 
them?” asked Bob. “I'd turn them“imto your pasture,” 
said Ned. “No, you would’nt.” ‘Yes, I would.” “No, 
you would’ nt.” “Yes, I would.” “You shant!” “TIT shall!” 
And then came the fisticuffs — and oh! how they did fight! 

A Marriep woman, negligent of her person, and careless 
of her charms, will soon weaken the respect of her husband, 
and be charmless in his sight. No married woman ought 
ever to be seen by her husband with disarranged hair, or 
soiled gown, handkerchief or collar. 

Patience.—I remember,” says the celebrated Wesley, 
“hearing my father say to my mother, ‘How could you 
have the patience to tell that blockhead the same thing 
twenty times over?’ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if I had told him 
but nineteen times, I should have lost all my labor.’ ” 

Ons individual who is methodical in his business can, with 
ease, perform the work of four men who set order and regu- 
larity at defiance. 





Canpor.—A German publisher, in advertising a work 
under the title of Royalism and Liberty, in which it is at- 
tempted to prove that an absolute monarchy is the beau 
ideal of government, candidly adds: That he has underta- 
ken this publication solely to please the author, whom he 
considers in other respects a very worthy man, but that tt 
would be against his conscience to recommend the work to 
the public. 

Pomronivus was wounded and taken prisoner at the battle 
on the plains of the Cabiri, and brought before Mithridates, 
who asked him, “whether, if he saved his life, he would 
become his friend?” ‘On condition you will be reconciled 
to the Romans I will! butifnot, I must remain yourenemy,” 
was the reply. 

Huntine Burrators.—In the months of June, July and 
August, the Rev. M. Merrill, missionary to the Ottoes, ac- 
companied that tribe of Indians on their buffalo hunt, which 
lasted more than two months. This party consisted of 800 
souls, men, women and children. They killed 1500 buffaloes. 

Loox round you— how few do you see grow old in the af- 
fections of those with whom their early friendships were 
formed! Jealousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate 
the first companions of our pilgrimage. 
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